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sediment is left which should be used as fuel.    Varnish skins should
be dissolved and added to fresh lots of the same varnish.
4.  These   sediments consist when from raw oil principally of
mucilaginous matter.    Mixed with boiled oil, they are excellent for
the manufacture of cements, but dry very slowly.    They are also
very good for making soft soaps, and soap   boilers will also buy
them willingly.    Sediment  from   boiled  oil on the other hand is
very drying, and is therefore most useful in the preparation of dark
oil colours (its own colour prevents it from being used with light
shades) and for cements.    It is also valuable for soap, but probably
yields more profit when  employed  in  the   ways  first  mentioned.
The sediment  can also be separated by a filter press, ground  and
used as a colour.    When the oil, too, has had much lead dissolved
in it, to make it drying, the sediment, if unfit for soap-making, can
even be profitably worked for lead.
5.  The residues from copal-running consist exclusively of carbon-
ised  vegetable impurities containing some of  the  copal  absorbed,
and small quantities of sand and other mineral matter.    They are
usually used as fuel.    It does not pay to wash them with turpentine f
as they retain some of the solvent, although the copal is washed
out  of  them.    The recovery of  the  absorbed  turpentine is very
difficult, because most of it evaporates before there is a sufficient
accumulation of residues to be worth distilling.    One way of pro-
fitably employing the residues is to sell them made up with sawdust
into  briquettes  or  " fire-lighters".    Small  factories,  however,  do
best by using them as fuel on the premises, and so lessening their
coal bills.
6.  Copal oil, resulting from the heating of copal, can only be
completely saved when the copal is run in stills, and this should
always be done.    Even when the copal is melted in a vessel witjh,
a gutter-edged cover, only the least volatile part of the oil is saved.
Besides,  the oil causes a nuisance in the neighbourhood of  the
factory, depositing itself as a sticky evil-smelling layer on clothes
hung out to dry, on windows, and on everything else that it can
reach.    Of the 15 per cent, or more of the weight of the copal which
must be driven off before the copal becomes soluble, not more than
two can be saved by the gutter-edged cover, and that consists solely
of the least valuable part of the oil.    When a still is used, it is quite
easy to find out what percentage of its weight any given copal muBfe
lose to make it soluble, by means of a laboratory experiment with
an ounce or two.    This being known, and also the weight of the
copal put into the still, the operation is stopped when the distillate
amounts to that percentage of the weight of the resin  used.    As
is well known, the copal is spoiled by heating longer than is neces-
sary, becoming decomposed and dark in colour.    It has been sug-
gested to regulate the heating of the copal so as to be able to collect
the different fractions of the copal oil separately.    This saves all
the time, labour and fuel which would otherwise be expended in re-